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Schools for Blind Children 


EDWARD M. 


VAN CLEVE 


ae i: The New York Institute for the Education of the Blind 


ORTUNATELY the number of chil- 
dren who are blind is not large and 
it may well be that teachers who 

read this magazine have never known in 
their experience a blind child, never con- 
sidered the problem of a sightless per- 
son’s education. What answer would the 
teacher or the principal of a_ public 
school in any of New York State’s dis- 
tricts give to a parent asking how might 
a child who can not see receive proper 
schooling? The state has assumed as its 
duty the education of all children, and 
to a teacher the call of childhood for 
help in learning furnishes an appeal ir- 
resistible.. It behooves every teacher, 
then, to know that even for the child 
handicapped by blindness our state has 
made special provision for the training 
he needs. 

- Whether a child who can not see or 
who never saw could learn what others 
learn in school was once debated seri- 
ously. But early in the 19th century the 
states of Massachusetts, New York and 
Pennsylvania approved by charter the 


establishment of schools for the sightless 
and in New York City there was begun 
in March, 1832, the first effort in this 
country to teach blind children. Dr. 
John D. Russ was the first teacher and 
the school then opened was the beginning 
of the present New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind, located on 
Pelham Parkway in New York City. For 
more than eight decades it occupied the 
site at Ninth Avenue from 33d to 34th 
Streets. Our state also fosters another 
large school. f Aner arp in 1869 and lo- 
cated at Batal 

What does 'a tie. child Jearn when he 
goes -to.one of these’ ‘special schools? 
ee eh evel ene (that a seeing child 
learns in the public schools except, of 
course, drawing \and ordinary penman- 
ship., Some even Ha leatn to write a 
kind of script: BY he use of certain de- 
vices: the little sightless | student reads 
with his fimgers and, writes the code 
called Braille on, his “sjate’’? with a sty- 
lus, embossing in, paper the dots which 
form letters and which may be easily 
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Correspondence Schools 


erpated. In spite of promises to refund, 
if the course is discontinued, it is usually 
difficult to get any material sum re- 
turned. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that in New 
York State alone %here are several .or- 
respondence schoolsSagch with an enroll- 
ment of over 20,000. 

The Federal Trade %ommission and 
ithe Post Office Departmer are active in 
unearthing and punishine“frauds com- 
mitted by the EAE DOrOn schools. 
Section 80 of the New York State Edu- 
cation Law reads as follows: ‘‘N& \person, 
firm or corporation shall conduct 
state a correspondence school 
such person, firm or corporation shall 
first have secured the approval of 1 
Board of Regents. Such approval peat 
be secured and granted in accordane 
with rules and regulations to be adopted 
by such Board. Violation of this section 
shall constitute a misdemeanor.’’ It is 
to be hoped that puble supervision will 
tend to improve the instruction of these 
schools. 

Though the credentials one earns from 








a correspondence school cannot be con’ 


sidered as qualifying for professional 
training in New York State or for 
matriculation in a New York “College, 
many persons are pursuing such courses 
and receiving help through them. In 
many other states, however, recognition 
is given to the credentials of an approved 
correspondence school when the appli- 
cant has passed supervised examinations 
given by it. 

An interesting development in the 
field of correspondence schools is the 
wide variety of courses offered. Today, 
almost any subject under the sun finds 
itself listed in the catalog of some cor- 
respondence school. A recent check made 
by the Special Schools Burean finds some 
eighty different subjects ‘listedy ranging 
from accounting to zoology and, embrac- 
ing such diverse Subjects. as traftic con- 
trol and Hawaiian ‘guitar playing. © The 
subjects are shown {in ‘the following 
table: F 


: 
try ‘rr (54 


i) ; 
Accounting "oS: Banjo) UU ! i 
Agriculture Biology fs 
Applied Arts “ Bookkeeping << / 
Art “ “4, Botany c 
Astronomy “ © | Business \ Kaminiawation 
Auditing (/; Business Correspondence 
Automatic Finger ia Eases TRAN 

Control 1 {Dera | 


¥ AT 


Chemical Engineering Motion Pieture Operat- 


Chemistry ing and Projection 
Clarinet Naval Entrance / 
Collection Methods Preparation / 
Commexcial Arts Organ j 
Commercial Photo Philosophy f 
Finishing Physical Geography / 
Cornet Physical Training y 
Cost Accounting Physics 
Creative Writing Piano 
Credit Standards Piccolo f 
Drafting Professional Motion 
Drums and Traps Picture Photography 
Economics Professional Still 


English Photography / 
English Composition Psychology / 
English for Foreigners Public Health 


German Radio if: 

Government Religion 

Greek Romaneg Languages. 

Harp Saxaphone 

Hawaiian Steel Guitar Scenié State Designing 

History ayid Execution 

Home Economics Scouting 

Hotel Operation and Secretarial Studies 

Management /Self-correcting Course in 

Income Tax Procedure eg the English Language 

Interior Decoration / Sight Singing 

Investment fp Slide Rule 

Kindergarten 4 Sociology 

Latin 4 Tenor Banjo 

Library Service / Traffic Inspection 

Literature ? Trombone ee 

Loan Papers / Ukulele si 
\ Mandolin / Violin Au 
\Mathematiés Voice Culture 


\ Pe Zoology 

\ / 

\ Gonsidered by groups, business sub- 
jects and cultural courses, each consti- 


“tute about 33 1-3 percent of the courses 


offered. Courses in vocal and instru- 
mental music rank next in numerical im- 
portance and form approximately a 
fourth of the subjects listed. The re- 
mainder include agriculture, sport, pro- 
fessional and financial subjects. 


The\ growth of the correspondence | 


school as one of the newer phases of edu- 
cation, merits attention. It reaches a 

large and increasing number of persons 
each year through its appeals of better 
business training, cultural advancement 
or pleasure. With the coming of the 
radio the correspondence school is broad- 
ening its scope and will enlist this new 
method of communication to increase the 
popularity of its courses. Present indi- 
cations ‘are that the correspondence 
school will continue to grow because it is 
serving vast numbers of people. But, it 
cannot serve every one equally well, nor 
can it afford to make extravagant claims. 
The correspondence\school can function 
best under an adequate system of state 
regulation which will protect the good 
schools, stamp out the weaker ones, and 
prevent the unwary from becoming the 
prey of unscrupulous salesmen and un- 
ethical advertisers. 
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Schools for Blind Children 


read by sensitive finger tips. His books 
are published in these raised dot signs 
and he has a large library of texts in 
reading, geography, history, arithmetic, 
and, in fact, all needed books to put the 
course of study as set forth in the Sylla- 
bus issued by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, both 
for elementary and secondary schools, at 
his fingers’ ends. He takes the same 
examinations as the seeing pupil takes, 
he earns his preliminary certificate and 
his academic diploma exactly as does his 
more fortunate brother who uses eyes in- 
stead of fingers to read. 

It may be said that the sightless stu- 
dent learns to concentrate better than 
his seeing fellow and has thereby an ad- 
vantage; whoever has visited the higher 
classes in arithmetic in the New York 
Institute has had occasion to marvel at 
the seemingly impossible facility of the 
blind students in mental arithmetic. To 
solve correctly, rapidly, and wholly with- 
out resort to means other than mental, 
such a problem as the following is the 
daily practice: Find the interest on 
$7,629.38 for 4 years, 7 months, 18 days 
at 7 percent. What seems marvelous is 
after all only the result of concentrated 
effort. 

But blind children must be taught not 
only the lessons from books and from 
the mouth of the 
teacher, they 
must learn to use 
the hands; series 
of courses in man- 
ual training, all 
of a_ practical 
sort, are provided 
whereby the stu- 
dent becomes 
master of his 
body and can use 
tools—he is a 
200d workman at 
the carpenter’s 
bench, he learns 
to weave, to make 
baskets, to tune 
pianos; the girls 
become adepts at 
the usual femi- 
nine accomplish- 
ments with needle 
and sewing ma- 
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chine, at the loom and in the kitchen for 
domestic science furnishes a course quite 
feasible for competent blind girls. And 
with intellectual and manual training 
there goes along all the time persistent 
and well directed physical training. 

Besides these courses the blind stu- 
dent, if he is musical, has the opportu- 
nity in these schools for a thorough 
training in one’ of the arts, that one 
which is concerned with the aural ap- 
proach to the mind and heart. Not every 
person who does not see is a musician 
or capable of becoming one. Yet music 
is an important field in which the blind 
ean and do figure. Artistic performers 
on the piano and organ or singers and 
capable teachers are developed in these 
schools for the blind. 

Many graduates of our two schools 
have found their places in the workaday 
world. The fields in which they have 
succeeded best are business, teaching, 
piano tuning. Some are artisans who 
make useful and beautiful things. A few 
have entered the profession of law, medi- 
cine and the ministry. When a youth 
goes out from school to find his place to 
live and earn and serve, his problem is 
vastly more difficult of solution if he 
must work with a handicap. The handi- 
cap of blindness is a serious one. Soci- 


ety, however, finds ways in which to help 
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the worker who does not see fit into the 
scheme of things. There are organiza- 
tions which promote the welfare of the 
blind, there are today more people than 
ever before interested in the sightless. 
But there is a long way to go yet be- 
fore people in general realize that all 
of us must encourage the blind youth to 
seek and find with our help his field of 
endeavor. <A blind person can do much 
more than the common mind conceives 
possible. Let him have his chance. 
Besides the quite blind there are in 
our schools many children who have some 
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Fun and Muscle Building 


useful vision, but who must learn, not 
through using their eyes but by using 
their fingers. There are many “‘border- 
line’’ children who ought not to be in 
the regular schools but in these special 
schools. Teachers should be first to rec- 
ognize the fact that a child who has dif- 
ficulty in getting on in the class may 
have visual defects that call for special 
training and under special conditions. 
No one but a competent oculist can de- 
termine the proper procedure in such a 
ease. Then there are the children who 
are in need of large type books, and 
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Studying the Forms of Familiar Things 


much blackboard work, with mental 
rather than written exercises; for these 
the sight saving classes, developed in re- 
cent years, are a godsend. 

Whoever has visited these special 
schools for the blind has gone away with 
a feeling that no sightless child should 
be permitted to grow up in ignorance, 
for every means is used to make the way 
convenient for him and the school life 
full of happiness, of busy and pleasant 
endeavor. Therefore, it is for the teach- 
ers of New York State a privilege as well 
as a duty to know of the provisions the 
state has made for these handicapped 
ones and see that every child needing 
the training that is offered in these spe- 


cial schools may find the way thither. 

New York children whose homes are 
in Greater New York and in the counties 
nearest, namely, Nassau and Suffolk on 
Long Island, Westchester, Putnam and 
Rockland, are regularly appointed by the 
State Department of Education at Al- 
bany to the New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind at 999 Pelham 
Parkway. Admission is effected by ad- 
dressing the principal. ‘Those whose 
homes are in the other counties are regu- 
larly appointed by the department to the 
State School for the Blind, Batavia, 
N. Y., and application should be made 
to the Superintendent, Mr. C. A. Ham- 
ilton. 


&¢ ¢@ ¢€ 


Delegates to the annual convention of members of the State Teach- 


ers’ Retirement System will meet at one p. m. on Monday, November 24, 


1930, at Binghamton, for the purpose of electing a member of the 
Retirement Board, in place of Randolph T. Congdon, whose term of 
office then expires. 
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Education of the Blind 


C. A. HAMILTON 
Superintendent, New York State School for the Blind, Batavia 


REVIOUS to the 19th century the 

lot of the sightless individual was 

indeed a most unenviable one. He 
was considered by his friends and by the 
public at large as being almost helpless, 
and hence almost hopeless. Led about 
from rocking chair to table and to his 
bed, with occasional brief explorations 
outside of his home, with no opportunity 
for reading, and very limited means of 
contact with the great world, he lived a 
lonely, restricted and gloomy existence. 
Practically nothing was done to develop 
his faculties or mitigate his condition. 
Very little could be done with special 
methods and special apparatus for teach- 
ing the blind totally lacking. Further- 
more, many pious-minded people looked 
upon the condition of sightlessness as a 
direct punishment for some committed 
sin, and believed that any effort to 


ameliorate this condition would be an 
attempt to thwart the definitely ex- 
pressed will of the Almighty. 

Inasmuch as the basis of all education 
is ‘‘the three R’s’’, it was not until ap- 
proximately one hundred years ago when 
the Braille punctographic system was in- 
vented that any systematic education of 
the blind was possible. With the fur- 
ther inventions of machinery by which 
literature and music could be printed in 
Braille and with the invention of appli- 
ances by means of which a blind person 
may write any form of diction and per- 
form mathematical computations, the 
door was opened to great possibilities in 
the education of those who were deprived 
of sight, that one of the physical senses 
which is usually considered most useful 
and most essential in any educational 
process. With additional experimenta- 
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tion, great possibilities were discovered. 
More educators interested themselves in 
this work until today every civilized 
country affords to its blind citizens an 
opportunity of securing such mental and 
manual training as their capacities may 
enable them to acquire. Nearly every 
state in the union has one or more insti- 
tutions devoted exclusively to the teach- 
ing of the blind. While admission to 
these schools is limited for the most part 
to pupils of school age, there have been 
organized all over the country commis- 
sions, associations and guilds for the 
blind for the purpose of giving needed 
assistance to the blind who are beyond 
school age. The work of these organiza- 
tions is partly educational, especially in 
the case of those who have lost their sight 
after passing school age. 


In our own Empire State there are 
two schools for the blind. The New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind is located at 999 Pelham Parkway, 
New York City. This school was char- 
tered in 1831. It is a privately sup- 
ported institution, although it receives 
state aid for the education of pupils 
whose admission to the school is ap- 
proved by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The New York State School for 
the Blind is located at Batavia, N. Y. 
The law establishing this school was 
passed in 1865 and the school was first 
opened for the reception of pupils in 
September, 1868. It is supported en- 
tirely by annual appropriations by the 
New York State Legislature and is gov- 
erned directly by a board of visitors who 
are appointed by the Governor of the 
state. The school is under the general 
supervision of the New York State 
Board of Regents. 

The courses of study in both the 
schools in New York State are modeled 
quite closely after the courses estab- 
lished for the public sehools of the state 
by the State Department of Education. 
They have regularly graded grammar 
school departments and academic depart- 
ments in which the work done is recog- 
nized by the Education Department. 
The regular State Regents examinations 
are taken by the pupils either upon type- 
writers or by the aid of amanuenses. 
Much attention is paid to music, both in- 
strumental and vocal. A four years’ 


course in the theory of music is given. 
The courses furthermore, include teach- 
ing of the use of the typewriter, dictat- 
ing phonograph or dictaphone, and a 
wide variety of manual and industrial 
work. This latter field includes, for the 
boys, those time honored occupations of 
the blind, chair caning and broom mak- 
ing, together with mattress making, 
various forms of wicker work, and the 
making of a large variety of useful 
household articles. The girls are taught 
sewing, both by hand and on machine, 
various forms of knitting and crocheting, 
weaving of rugs and carpets, and the 
making of a large assortment of plain 
and faney articles. The girls are also 
taught the practical part of housekeep- 
ing, including care of rooms, baking and 
cooking, preparation of food, the laun- 
dering and ironing of clothing. The 
physical development of the child is not 
neglected and regular gymnasium work 
and open air exercise are given under the 
direction of a competent physical di- 
rector. As these schools are boarding 
schools, considerable attention is prop- 
erly given to such matters as table man- 
ners, social etiquette, and to the moral 
and religious development. 


Visitors at schools for the blind almost 
invariably express their wonder at the 
accomplishments of the pupils, and fre- 
quently ask how it is possible to teach 
blind children to perform such a variety 
of work and of so satisfactory a stand- 
ard. The answer to these questions may 
be summed up in a single sentence. The 
teaching is accomplished by substitution 
of senses. Sight is the sense most largely 
used by the normal pupil. 
read with his eyes, studies with his eyes, 
and uses his eyes in all his manual activi- 
ties. The congenitally blind pupil upon 
whose retina no ray of light has ever 
left its impression, must be reached 
through his other senses. Fortunately 
he has with sighted people a common 
Ixnguage and can receive impressions 
through the ear. His sense of touch is 
trained from childhood and most of his 
impressions of the silent outside world 
are gained through this medium. By 
substituting these two senses, then, for 
the sense of sight, the greatest part of 
the pupil’s formal education is accom- 
plished. Instead of learning to recognize 





He learns to . 
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with his eye a certain combination of 
printed characters which represent an 
idea, he learns to recognize with his 
fingers a certain combination of raised 
points which represent this idea. When 
he can recognize by touch these puncto- 
eraphic representations of letters and 
words, he has learned to read, and by 
means of the thousands upon thousands 
of books now printed in Braille, there 
are opened to his use all the treasures of 
wisdom contained in literature. The solv- 
ing of mathematical problems is accom- 
plished by means of special apparatus 
in which the sense of touch is used. 
Long computations in arithmetic and al- 
vebra are effected by the use of the type 
slate. This consists of a zine tray 
with a double bottom, the upper bottom 
being perforated with aligned octagonal 
holes. Leaden type, similar to that used 
in printing offices, is used to represent 
the numbers, dollar signs, the unknown 
quantities in algebra, ete. In leu of 
using pencil and paper, the blind pupil 
inserts the type in the rows of holes to 
represent numbers, equations and for- 
mulae, and performs the mathematical 
operations by their use. In geometry the 
constructions are sometimes represented 
by wire circles, triangles, etc., pinned 
upon a cloth pad, but most satisfactorily 
by the use of a shallow wooden tray on 
the bottom of which is spread a thin 
layer of plasticene. In this with a 
wooden peg can be traced any geometri- 
cal figure which can be easily recognized 
by the touch. Thus blindness sets no 
limits to the range of culture and 
scholastic attainment. Without. great 
difficulty, totally blind pupils pass with 
credit through the grades and earn the 
Regents preliminary certificate. They 
master successfully the regular academic 
courses and earn the Regents academic 
diplomas, sometimes even a college en- 
trance diploma. A small number con- 
tinue their scholastic journey into college 
halls and even through the technical and 
professional courses of the university. 
Most of those blind young men and 
women who have the ambition and abil- 
ity to venture into collegiate fields acquit 
themselves creditably and with a perfor- 
mance it may be noted somewhat above 
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the average of their sighted companions. 

Sometimes the tastes and talents of 
our pupils do not justify them in taking 
up the regular academic courses. Many 
of these choose our business or manual 
training courses and fit themselves for 
participation along some industrial line. ~ 

During the past hundred years the 
State of New York has expended millions 
of dollars in the education of its blind 
children. The question may properly be 
asked, do the results justify this ex- 
pense? The scriptural saying, ‘‘by their 
fruits ye shall know them,’’ may prop- 
erly be applied in answering this ques- 
tion. Among those who have received 
their formal education in the schools for 
the blind we may mention blind preach- 
ers, doctors and lawyers, blind poets and 
musicians, the latter including composers 
as well as performers upon almost every 
variety of instrument; blind teachers, 
professors and lecturers; blind writers 
upon mathematics, natural history, 
travels, biography and many other sub- 
jects. Blind farmers, merchants, trad- 
ers, plano tuners, weavers and automo- 
bile mechanics. A few of the blind have 
entered successfully the uncertain sea of 
politics; others have made a success as 
editors and special writers. We would 
not imply that any one of the above 
mentioned professions or trades is appro- 
priate for any large number of blind 
persons. Genius, however, sometimes ap- 


pears where least looked for, and experi- ._ 


ence has. proven that blind persons as a_ 
class need not confine themselves to any 
limited sphere of action, but that they 
ean acquit themselves creditably in many 
fields and throughout a very wide range 


of activity. Give them a liberal educa- ~ 


tion and a thorough training in the prac- © 
tical affairs of life, and the peculiar bent — 
of each one’s character will guide him in 
the choice of an appropriate profession. 
Then if the general public can be bet- 
ter informed as to the capabilities of 
the sightless, and if this same public can 


‘be persuaded to employ whenever possi- 


ble the talents which these sightless have 
worked so hard to develop, there is no 
reason why a normally intelligent blind 
person should not become a busy, useful, 
and hence contented and happy citizen. 
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